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Hartford’s Municipal Rose Garden 


HE municipal rose garden in Elizabeth Park, Hartford, 

Conn., is now in its 31st year of public service. To Hart- 
ford goes the credit of having the oldest garden of the kind in 
the United States. In 1904, the garden was designed, con- 
structed and planted by Theodore Wirth, then the superin- 
tendent. 

This year, for the first time in two seasons, the climbers 
were again in full bloom over the high arches. Visitors saw 
the garden at its height during late June when, on a single 
Sunday, over 60,000 persons viewed the roses in several hun- 
dred varieties. 

A trial garden of novelty roses, set apart from the main 
garden, has been planted under the direction of E. A. Piester, 
landscape architect for the park. Here, roses from American 
and foreign hybridizers are being tested for their suitability in 
New England. The varieties are being judged by a committee 
appointed by the American Rose Society. Medals of the society 
are being offered. 


Adrian, Mich., The Chrysanthemum City 


Adrian, Mich., the home of Elmer D. Smith, a pioneer in 
the development of the hardy chrysanthemum, is planning to 
adopt the name of ‘“‘Chrysanthemum City”’ and to encourage 
the planting of chrysanthemums in a lavish way in private 
and public gardens. A large number of plants have been pro- 
vided by Mr. Smith and are being sold by a group of women 
to finance a milk fund for under-nourished children. These 
women now propose to increase their services to the city by 
providing for its beautification through the plant- 
ing of chrysanthemums, a work which is already 
being undertaken by the city at boulevard corners. 
Mr. Smith is a member of the committee of the 
Chrysanthemum Association of America which is 
planning for its annual meeting and show to be 
held in Detroit in November. 


New Group in Botanical Garden Display 


A new group of ornamental shrubs, comnrising 
184 selected best varieties, has been’ completed at 
the New York Botanical Garden. The new plant- 
ing is believed to be one of the first in the country 
designed to exhibit shrubs for succession of bloom, 
although for a year or two, until mature, it will 
not give much display. 

A number of varieties are still rare in cultivation, 
notably the Gordonia alatamaha and the Stewartia 
pentagyna grandiflora, as well as Hydrangea stel- 
lata, Viburnum fragrans, and V. wrighti. The 
newest hybrid philadelphus, deutzia and spirza, 
and a careful selection of standard varieties are 
included. 





Coming National Shade Tree Conference 


The eleventh national shade tree conference to be held at 
the Broadwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., August 28 to 30, 
1935, will bring together many tree workers and scientists 
interested in tree preservation, protection and maintenance. 
The program will be extensive and varied, and the papers and 
discussion will cover many subjects. There will also be educa- 
tional exhibits and demonstrations by horticultural authori- 
ties. Ample time will be allowed for inspection of exhibits. 

The officers of the organization are: Dr. Rust P. Marshall, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., president; Dr. C. C. 
Hamilton, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J., vice-president; Dr. Richard P. White, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, secretary-treasurer. 
The local committee in charge consists of J. G. Heinicke, 
chairman; Samuel N. Baxter, educational exhibits; Edward S. 
Pierce, commercial exhibits; Gilbert Jones, publicity. Fuller 
details may be obtained from Mr. J. G. Heinicke, 5328 
Greene Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern School of Gardening 


It is announced that a Summer session of the Southern 
School of Gardening will be held at Chapel Hill, N. C., from 
July 22 to August 30. There will be a short course of lec- 
tures and demonstrations dealing entirely with the plants 
suited to southern gardens and grounds. Subsequent courses 
will include a study of design. The lectures will be conducted 
in the Phi Kappa Sigma house on Cameron Avenue, one 
block from the campus of the University of North Carolina. 
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The Municipal Rose Garden in Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn., as it appeared 


during late June and early July this year. 





INVITING BUTTERFLIES AND HUMMINGBIRDS 


Flowers which are particularly effective 
in attracting these visitors to the garden 


fragrant pyramids, may seem reason enough for loitering 

in a garden in lilac-time. Yet the blossoms themselves func- 
tion chiefly as the scenery on a stage properly set for an annual 
Spring pageant. As we wait 
the actors enter on dancing 
wings. They come in varied 
shapes and sizes and colors; 
but it is not until certain 
large yellow-and-black 
butterflies arrive that we 
say, “The tiger swallow- 
tails have come!’ with a 
delight indicating that they 
are the favorites for whose 
appearance we linger. 

We watch these dainty 
creatures while they uncoil 
their long drinking tubes 
and partake of the nectar 
graciously served in scented 
lilac chalices. The pleasure 
of meeting butterflies of this species in the garden of one of 
the countless ‘‘Nectar Inns’’ may be shared by our friends 
both far and near; for they are found, according to Samuel 
Scudder, in nearly every part of North America, from Atlantic 
to Pacific, from Newfoundland to central Florida, and from 
Alaska to California. 

The names of the winged visitors frequenting flowers for 
pollen to eat or nectar to drink, or both, are of course too 
numerous to include in any register less than book size. But if 
we wish to entertain those guests whose colors and graceful 
forms would most enhance the beauty of our gardens by their 
presence, we may cordially invite the butterflies and hum- 
mingbirds by providing flowers which will attract them. 

Since there are more than 600 species of butterflies in North 


Priccerant panicles, weighting the tips of the branches with 





Hummingbirds make fleeting visits 





LEFT: The lovely 
checker-spot butterfly 
adds much to the 
garden picture. 


RIGHT: There is 
disappointment here. 
The rose has no nectar 
for butterfttes. 


America and since they will accept nectar from flowers cover- 
ing a wide botanic range, there is no difficulty in catering to 
their needs. There are many flowers which are pollinated by 
butterflies since their stamens are so placed that these insect 
guests brush the pollen from one refreshment counter and 
carry it to the waiting pistils of like flowers next to be visited. 

Among the plants thus served may be mentioned those lilies 
that hold their blossoms erect, with the sepals narrowed at the 
base leaving wide spaces through which rain may drain. The 
wild orange-red lily, or wood lily, Lilium philadelphicum, 
which is such a flower, may be grown in well-drained soil in 
sun or shade. Various members of the pink family are sought 
by butterflies. Ihe maiden pink, Dianthus deltoides, and 
related plants, for instance, hold the nectar in the bottom of 
long calyx tubes where it can be reached and enjoyed by 
butterflies and certain moths. That a flower of this sort proves 
quite tantalizing to a honeybee may be learned by watching 
one of these insects futilely probing between the petals of a 
sweet william, D. barbatus—its tongue too short to touch 
the sweet liquid so easily available to butterflies. The phloxes, 
members of the polemonium family, which hold their nectar 
in slender corolla tubes with salver-form brims, are also 
patronized by butterflies. 

Many plants of the composite family furnish convenient 
facilities for these :mbibing guests—broad tops on which to 
rest and slender tubes from which to drink. If there are low, 
moist areas on your grounds where thoroughwort and 
Joe-Pye weed can suitably be placed, you may entertain 
butterflies at these refreshment stands. 

Although flowers which pour their unfermented liquors 
into tall slender cups are favorites of butterflies, these insects 
do not ignore sweets served on shallow trays. They may visit 
marsh marigolds, for instance, although at such times their 
tongues, missing the guiding tubes, fumble uncertainly. 
Butterflies may even sometimes be tempted, perhaps by color 
or perhaps by fragrance, to alight for a moment on such 
nectarless flowers as roses; but there can be no satisfaction, of 
course, in such a mistake. 

Hummingbirds, like butterflies, come now and then to 
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The silver spot butterfly finds plenty of nectar 
in Monarda blossoms 


shallow flowers. I recall seeing Ruby Throat one Spring 
repeatedly drive bumblebees away from an apple tree so loaded 
with blossoms that one might suppose there was room enough 
for both bird and bees. Indeed the hummingbird devoted so 
much time to the game of chasing persistent bumblebees that 
the time left for his own refreshments was considerably 
lessened. 

No color affects hummingbirds as too unpleasant to ap- 
proach if it is associated with an available supply of nectar. 
They drink from cups in all the colors and shapes offered by 
the various larkspurs, morning glories, nasturtiums, and 
gladioli. 

And columbines? Here I hesitate. Not because of any doubt 
as to the apparent delight of the hummingbird in thrusting its 
bill into spur after spur in quick succession. But once a person 
said to me, “I do wish there were some way to keep humming- 
birds out of my garden. Those pests have torn all my long- 
spurred columbines.’’ Of course if a tattered columbine is, in 
your estimation, so nearly a tragedy as that—why, plant only 
short-spurred varieties! 

The flowers serving drinks acceptable to hummingbirds 
cover so wide a range in color, form, and botanic relationship, 
that a garden without some attrac- 
tion to these guests would be indeed 
unusual. But if you seek to entertain 
these birds in a ‘‘Nectar Inn’”’ fur- 
nished in their favorite color, select 
red flowers. So attractive are red 
objects to hummingbirds that they 
often hopefully approach a turkey- 
red porch cushion, or pause with 
hovering poise while investigating 
red trimmings on a dress. Thus an 
abundance of scarlet Oswego tea and 
salvia should be provided; appro- 
priate backgrounds may be covered 
with scarlet runner beans, trumpet 
creepers, Tecoma radicans, and trum- 
pet honeysuckles, Lonicera semper- 
virens; wild columbine should be 





Georgeous creatures which add charm and delight 
to the ower garden 
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featured in rock gardens, and pools should be edged with 
cardinal flowers. The diet of hummingbirds is more substan- 
tial than that of butterflies, for the birds do not confine them- 
selves exclusively to liquids. They partake also of meat. This 
feature of their menu comes in dainty bits to be sure—such as 
succulent, sap-fed aphids and tender, flower-frequenting gnats. 
Every Summer I hear some one remark, ‘“The humming- 
birds come to my garden in the evening—sometimes by moon- 
light. Isn’t that strange?’’ Yes, a moonlight visit by a 
hummingbird would be a strange event; but that is a time 
when hummingbird moths are alert. These insects, as the 
name given them suggests, so much resemble hummingbirds 
in shape, and manner of flight, and poise while drinking 
nectar that it is small wonder that mistakes occur as to their 
identity. They come to many of the same vase-like flowers 
sought by hummingbirds; but their favorites are certain blos- 
soms that give forth their most entrancing fragrance at night. 
Indeed, a Nectar Inn, if it seeks adequately to serve the largest 
of the winged flower-guests, by day and by night, should 
have a corner of its garden set with petunias since these flowers 
issue, in their evening fragrance, an irresistible invitation to 
hummingbird moths that come on whirring wings while the 
butterflies and hummingbirds take their night's repose. 
O —Edith M. Patch. 
rono, Me. 


NASTURTIUMS UNDER GLASS 


b dsrey note on climbing nasturtiums on Page 274 in the 
issue of June 1 prompts me to say that in working among 
growing things one often gets a surprise as to just what they 
will do when conditions are to their liking. The Winter 
before last was bitterly cold here for a prolonged spell and in 
order to keep a Paul’s Scarlet rose back to flower from June 15 
to July 15, we allowed a few degrees of frost to get into a 
cool greenhouse quite often, which in the end proved too 
much for such subjects as Plumbago capensis, Streptosolen 
jamesoni, Diplacus glutinosus, and tibouchina which were 
trained up the supports and partition of the house. 

To replace them with a quick growing vine we used Golden 
Gleam, and a double scarlet nasturtium, the latter being quite 
different from Golden Gleam, seedless, spurless the petals flat 
and arranged similar to a small zinnia. We grow it under the 
name of ‘‘Hermine Grashoff’’ from cuttings. Both reached the 
roof and then proceeded to drape down, necessitating tying 
them back from the walk to form an archway. They made 
growth 20 feet long and flowered profusely. 

— ee —Arthur E. Chilman. 


USEFUL JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS 


AST Summer a few plants of the tiny viola commonly called 
“Johnny-jump-up’”’ seeded themselves in my garden, some 

of them falling into two rose borders on either side of a center 
stretch of lawn. They looked so 
effective among the roses that [| al- 
lowed these plants to go to seed with 
the result that I had thousands of 
little viola plants as a ground cover 
for my rose beds. I transplanted them 
to make an even carpet, covered them 
over the Winter, and this Spring it 
was a most unusual and lovely sight. 
I recommend these violas heartily for 
this purpose, as they give no trouble 
and serve as a pleasant foil for pink, 
yellow, and even red roses. The 
violas have shallow roots and do not 
interfere at all with the rose growth. 


—Marjorie Henle. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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WEATHER-PROOF LABELS 


UMEROUS kinds of plant labels have been tested in the 

large rock garden at the Dale View Trial Grounds in 
central Ohio. The type that has proved most satisfactory dur- 
ing a five-year period, and the one now used exclusively, is 
shown herewith. These labels consist of glass tubes mounted 
on No. 16 galvanized wire standards. Label slips of the proper 
dimensions, distinctly typewritten on heavy bond paper, are 
made and inserted into the tubes; these slips are then expanded 
and held closely in contact with the inner surfaces of the tubes 
by a light filling of tissue paper. 

Of the two kinds of tubes shown in the cut, the uppermost 
is preferred. This form is made from empty photo-developer 
containers and costs nothing but a bit of forethought in saving, 
cleansing, and drying. When attaching the wire standard to 
this type of tube the upper few inches of the wire are wound 
smoothly around a cylindrical section of wood or metal of 
such diameter that the finished spiral will be very slightly less 
in diameter, inside measure, than the diameter of the tube, 





Two styles of bottle labels for rock gardens 


outside measure. The close spiral or ‘‘spring’’ thus resulting 
may be readily slipped over the open end of the tube by slight 
reverse pressure on the short end of the wire. Release of such 
pressure causes the spring to clasp the end of the tube very firmly 
and securely—so firmly, indeed, that if it be desired to turn the 
tube even very slightly at any time, reverse or ‘‘opening’’ pres- 
sure on the short end of the wire should always be practiced. 
Otherwise, a cracked tube will result. 

The style of label shown in the lower of the two illustra- 
tions usually necessitates the purchase of new bottles or phials 
of three and one-half- by one-half-inch size. These usually are 
kept in stock by drug firms. Such phials have slightly grooved 
necks, and extreme care must be exercised in attaching the wire 
standards by bending three or four coils directly around the 
grooves. 

New stoppers of good quality cork, of proper size, should be 
used in these tubular glass labels to insure exclusion of moisture 
under all weather conditions. 


GERMINATION OF BULB SEEDS 


AN article in Horticulture for March 15 prompts me to give 
some additional information as to the points involved. 
| have a very extensive course of experimentation back of me 
in this matter yet have much still to learn. As a rule erythro- 
nium seeds sown in December of this year will not come up 
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until March or April a year from now, that is, there will be 
two Winters before germination. Yet one species, Erythro- 
nium hartwegi comes up the first Spring and I have had rare 
lots of others do so. 

I differ from Mr. Furniss as to the time that the plants take 
to come to flowering size. It is seldom that one gets more than 
a few flowers of erythronium earlier than after four years of 
growth, while many wait till the fifth year. British Columbia 
growers tell me that their local species, E. giganteum, flowers 
the seventh year. The calochortus often flowers the third year, 
with good blooms the fourth. Most brodizas wait until the 
second year to germinate, although some come the first year. 
They, too, take four years to flower. 

Mr. Furniss’ experience in calochortus failing to persist in 
his garden is not because of altitude. In another garden in the 
same suburban neighborhood they have persisted and done 
remarkably for years. I do not know just what soil he has but 
I do know of another pitfall in his way. 

Their habit is to start bulb growth with the first moisture 
in the Fall and to ripen up hard by June. During this period 
they like a lot of moisture and some species prefer even to be 
wet. Two experiences in the Spring of 1934 showed me very 
pointedly that for them to be wet after they once ripen. is 
perilous. 

My verdict was that where there are at all heavy Summer 
rains safety lies in digging the bulbs as soon as barely ripe and 
storing till Fall. Some English growers advocate covering the 
ripe bulbs with glass in Summer. 

—Carl Purdy. 


Ukiah, Calif. 


TEMPTING IRIS SPECIES 


B isve: iris is one of my particular foibles. The species verna, 
reticulata, gracilipes, cristata and arenaria are all lovely, 
and very worth while growing, but are too well known to 
require additional appreciation. There are a few outstandingly 
beautiful and difficult species, however, which are worth every 
bit of the trouble requ red to acclimatize them. 

Iris tenax is one of our worthy natives, hailing from the 
other side of the Cascade mountains of Oregon and British 
Columbia. It should have been named “‘variatus,’”’ for no iris 
that I have so far grown has so many varied colors. It may be 
lemon yellow the first year when planted carefully in a semi- 
shaded humus-rubbly spot, and then amaze you next year by 
sporting lavender blooms. This very thing happened to a 
specimen I had sent on from Washington, and although its 
lavender blooms were lovely in early June, I am hoping that 
it will decide, by next year, to assume its original color. An- 
other plant, not in bloom when received, suprised me pleas- 
antly with many blooms almost navy blue in color. I intend 
growing seedlings and then won't I have fun! This iris 
sometimes takes two years to decide that it likes your garden, 
but rapidly makes up for lost time when the decision is made. 
It blooms exactly like a miniatuse Japanese iris six inches 
from the earth. 

I. graminea is so like J. tenax in form and foliage that it is 
difficult to distinguish between the two species when out of 
bloom, but its flowers are rosy purple, with white-veined blue 
falls. These two ir:ses differ principally in their taste for sun- 
shine. J]. graminea must have full sun, and too, is slow to 
establish itself. 

I. prtismatica is somewhat taller than the two preceding 
species, but its exceedingly graceful manner of growth makes 
the added height acceptable. It may have narrow fronds 12 
inches long, or more, but they sweep so, gracefully toward the 
soil that the actual height is not readily noticeable. The 
bloom resembles that of J. graminea, but is a blue self. 


—Henry P. Bruns. 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 











THE FEEDING OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Reasons for using commercial ferti- 
lizers and the best ways to apply them 


P | TREE feeding should be the starting point in any tree 
preservation program. It is much more important than 
commonly realized. Lack of necessary nutriments in the 

soil is one of the most common causes of the miserable appear- 

ance and even of the death of ornamental trees. It has been 
shown that well-fertilized trees are conspicuously more beauti- 
ful and attractive because of the development of abundant deep- 
green foliage. In my own experiments with fertilizers on red 
cedars, trees that were given the better quality fertilizers stood 
out in delightful contrast to other trees in the same natural 
group that were not fed. Observe the greatly improved growth 
on the spruce twig after feeding, as compared with that of 
several years previous (Fig. 1), and the greatly increased foli- 
age growth seen in Fig. 3 as compared with that shown in 

Fig. 2. 

Well fertilized trees are improved not only in amount of 
growth and in appearance, but they can better withstand 
drought and excessive low temperatures; they are also more 
resistant to attack by parasitic fungi and insects, and they 
recover more quickly from injuries. 

In the great majority of instances, trees make a marked 
response to fertilizing, but occasionally they do not seem 
benefitted. It has been my experience to find that some of these 
trees were heavily infested with internal parasites, the action 
of which may have so influenced the physiology of the tree as 
to minimize or entirely offset the potential good of the fer- 
tilizer applied. ; 

Contrary to the opinion of many, trees may be fertilized at 
any time of the year. Early Spring feeding is perhaps most 
effective, but late Summer or Winter applications are only 
slightly less so. A sick tree should be fed immediately. 

Too little fertilizer is almost invariably used. The simple 
rule of three to six pounds of fertilizer per inch in diameter of 
the tree needs slight explanation. The quantity of fertilizer 
applied should be varied according to the volume of the tree. 
Thus, a slender type of tree, as red cedars, should be given 
about three pounds per inch in diameter, while a spreading 
elm or beech—a much larger tree in proportion to its diameter 
—should be given a larger quantity of fertilizer per inch in 
diameter, approximately six pounds. 

How does one determine whether or not a fertilizer is re- 
quired? If an examination of the terminal twig growth dis- 
closes a progressive decrease in the length of annual growth 
(examine Fig. 1), an application of fertilizer is required. The 
leaves of undernourished trees are smaller than average, scanty, 
and often of a sickly yellow color. They are late in appearing 
and turn yellow early. Dead twigs and limbs are also indica- 
tive of lack of nourishment. 

Commercial fertilizers, such as are available from the larger 
tree expert companies, have many advantages for use in orna- 
mental plantings. They are clean and easy to handle, and may 
be applied without disfigurement to the lawn. Tree firms have 
special equipment for applying fertilizers and they do the work 
very efficiently. You can do it yourself, 
however. Using a crowbar, make holes 
12 to 18 inches deep about three feet (one 
pace) apart directly beneath the tips of the 
branches. Two or more rows are necessary 
for large trees. Fill these holes to within 
four or five inches of the top and by lightly 
stamping about them with the foot the 
crowbar holes may be closed. An advan- 
tage is obtained by having the holes open, 
however; water can thus run directly to 
the root systems of the trees. Barnyard 
manures are splendid fertilizers and may 
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FIG. 1—Spruce twig show:ng the results 
of feeding begun early in 1928 





FIG. 2—Not fed for many years 


FIG. 3——-T wo years after feeding 


be used with expectation of good results. It is best to dig barn- 
yard manures into the soil under the spread of the branches. 

Feeding ornamental trees is one of the most neglected treat- 
ments. Feeding results not only in more beautiful trees, but 
a thousand and one minor troubles are also cared for because 
the trees are more healthy and vigorous. These statements 
may be verified by feeding a few trees this year—you may do 
it any time now—and comparing them next Spring with 
unfed trees in the vicinity. 

—lIvan H. Crowell. 

Melrose, Mass. 


T. A. WESTON DISCUSSES VIOLAS 


bow viola Chantreyland, obtained from England last year, 
sown in May and carried over in a coldframe, was 
blooming in April and the 50 or so plants never flinched 
when put out. Seemingly much more vigorous than Apricot, 
its color is glorious and the flowers are of good size. The 
color is very even but some of the blooms are penciled with 
dark lines around the eye. It is a very heavy seeder but I am 
hoping it will stand the heat better than Apricot which is 
pretty much of a pansy; in fact, one English house lists it 
among pansies, as a self-colored companion of Apricot Queen 
which has dark center blotches. Mrs. Dupont has rather larger 
flowers than Apricot and for a pansy the habit is compact. 
Chantreyland is more intensely colored than any, but I would 
vote it in the pansy class by its foliage and vigor. Viola York 
Gem which last year was rather shy with me, this year is 
making up for lost time. As early as Viola gracilis to flower, 
it is making a grand show and I would certainly vote it as the 
best seedling of Jersey Gem yet. 

W. H. Woodgate is a heavy grower and hardy but it is a 
later starter and what I call a cropper, giving little flower after 
June. Some say it is much superior to Jersey Gem, but if you 
ask me no seedling of Jersey Gem of the same color has yet 
proved such a claim. How and where W. H. Woodgate origi- 
nated I don’t know, but the name rightfully belongs to a 
glorious light blue English bedding viola, sent out nearly 30 
years ago, but which was a ‘‘miffy’’ grower. Hansa, a German 
var.ety, I class as a weedy form of Jersey Gem; it seeds itself 
to death and its like can be found in any batch of Jersey Gem 
seedlings. Do not, by the way, imagine 
that Jersey Gem comes true from seed; the 
plants may be similar in color, but form of 
flower and habit vary considerably. And 
right here let me say that to get Jersey Gem 
at its best, young stock from cuttings is 
the only way. Incidentally, Jersey Jewel 
is still in the running as a large-flowered 
purple. It is of pansy type, but it can take 
heat and smile. Out in the Northwest, 
Jersey Jewel is highly thought of. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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Summer Hours in Boston 


Between June | and October 1 the Library of the Macssa- 
chusetts Horticultural Soc‘ety will follow its usual custom of 
closing at one o'clock on Saturdays. When a flower show falls 
on a week-end the Library will be open on both Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS 


UNE and July are the months of glory for fancy-leaved 
caladiums, interesting and useful variegated foliage plants. 
They are small but brightly colored relatives of the giant 
green elephant ears that are so popular in Summer gardens in 
the North. 

Like the elephant ear, the fancy-leaved caladium is a tuber 
or bulb, which goes dormant in the late Fall and sprouts into 
growth again with the coming of warm Spring weather. Un- 
like the elephant ear, and as might be supposed, fancy-leaved 
caladiums are of more delicate constitution, most variet es 
liking at least partial shade. They are also fond of moisture 
and warmth, although they need a well-drained location for 
best growth. One can scarcely make tke soil to rich for them, 
so long as :t does not become soggy with the Summer rains. 

Thus it will be seen that fancy-leaved caladiums are tender 
plants. They require a little more attention than some of the 
more robust garden specialties, but the plant remains one of 
the aristocrats of ornamental horticulture, especially for the 
shady garden nook, the greenhouse and conservatory, beside 
the lily pool, in the moist bank, under a spreading shrub and 
generally wherever the proper conditions are available. 

The colors of this specialty bulb item, which no longer 
rates as a rarity, because of the extended cultures now devel- 
oped in this country, range from purest white through the 
pinks, reds, oranges, yellows, creams, purples and varying 
shades of green, some with broad smooth leaves, some with 
narrow ‘‘lance leaves’’ as they are called, and others with 
crinkled centers, curled edges, and many more unusual types. 

The late Dr. Henry Nehrling of Gotha, Fla., who was one 
of the pioneer importers, growers, and hybridizers of the 
fancy-leaved caladium, is reported to have had more than 
2,000 different varieties in his famous collection. He intro- 
duced the finest varieties of fancy-leaved caladiums from 
Europe, and used them in producing his own hybrids. Mr. 
Theodore L. Mead of Oviedo, Fla., and Mr. G. G. Gerbing 
of Amelia City, Fla., are two other Americans who have 
developed a number of noteworthy varieties. Dr. Nehrling 
wes definitely the pioneer in*this field in the United States 
although it should be remembered that there were fine variet es 
of fancy-leaved caladiums in existence more than 50 years 
ago. In fact, Mr. Julius A. Peterson of Lakeland, Fla., well- 
known retired florist formerly of Cincinnati, told me last year 
that one of the finest displays of caladiums he ever witnessed 
was at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 

In recent years, particularly since Dr. Nehrling’s death, the 
fancy-leaved caladium trade in this country has increased in 
volume but has shown a decline in the quality of the stock 
offered. Some of the best collections of the plants, commercial 
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and privete, have been lost or dissipated, and varietal names 
are at present in a sorry plight. I have received at least six 
different fancy-leaved caladiums from reputable dealers under 
the same name. A very few variet es are what might be called 
“fool proof.’’ In other words, their type is sufficiently distinct 
and their quality of such a standard, that they are always in 
demand, despite their relative commonness. They are easily 
distinguished, even by a beginner. Some of these are Can- 
didum, Lord Derby, D. M. Cook, Mrs. W. B. Haldeman 
(incidentally one of the finest of all var’eties, and one of the 
few highly colored types that will stand quite a bit of sun), 
Mary, Queen of Scots, John Peed, Hildegarde Nehrling, Scar- 
let Pimpernel, Pink Beauty, Fannie S. Munson, Sorocaba, 
Poesile Anglais, Edith Mead, Thomas Tomlinson, and Mrs. 
Marion McAdow. 

The delicate, transparent or ‘““window-pane”’ types such as 
Lord Derby, Pink Beauty, and the white var-eties, need more 
shade than the others to bring out their best effects. 

The bulbs or tubers should be purchased in the late Winter 
or early Spring from a reputable dealer or seed company. They 
may be started in pots of moist, chopped sphagnum over a 
fair bottom heat, and later transplanted to four, five, or six- 
inch pots, depending on the size of the bulbs, or the bulbs 
may be held until mid-April and then potted up directly in 
rich soil in a warm place. Under both these conditions they 
should start to grow and make roots and leaves in a short 
time. By extra early forcing the bulbs may be had in full leaf 
for Easter. 

The best bulbs are from three-quarters of an inch to two 
inches in diameter. Some varieties do not habitually make as 
large bulbs as others, and frequently the commonest and poor- 
est colored types make the largest tubers, or in trade parlance 
are ‘‘the best propagators.’’ The bulbs should be firm, sound, 
healthy and free from chalky rot areas. Chalky rot is the bane 
of the caladium growers, thousands of the best bulbs being 
lost annually through this cause. All conscientious growers 
make a rigid examination of all stock offered for sale to pre- 
vent damaged bulbs going on the market, and so assure the 
ultimate consumer of satisfactory results. The fancy-leaved 
caladium is a tropical plant, and therefore is under somewhat 
of a handicap when grown in the northern states unless good 
bulbs and the best culture are provided. 

The bulbs will go dormant naturally in the late Fall, and 
in any case they should ke taken indoors before frosts, and 
dried off. They may be stored in dry sand or in their pots in 
a warm cellar during the Winter with good results. Tempera- 
tures below 50 degrees are injurious to the foliage, and below 
40 degrees are dangerous to the vitality of the bulbs. 


—Wyndham Hayward. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


MULCH BENEFITS GLADIOLI 


LEAN cultivation of gladiolus has been abandoned in 
favor of mulching by E. F. Palmer of the Vineland ex- 
periment station in Canada. ‘Mulching either with straw only 
or strawy manure has been the practice in my own garden for 
several years past,’ he writes in Canadian Florist. He does not 
claim that mulching is the better method in every way, but 
says it has distinct advantages. 

The plan is to give the gladiolus plants ordinary cultivation 
until they are about a foot high. The last cultivation before 
mulching is especially thorough and deep. The mulch itself, 
which may be straw only, or strawy manure, either green or 
well-rotted and friable, is then put on. A three-tined fork is 
the most satisfactory implement for spreading the mulch in a 
loose, approximately three-inch deep covering. With rains and 
overhead irrigations the mulch will gradually settle. 

The results obtained speak for themselves. Further cultiva- 
tion is unnecessary. Under the mulch the soil remains loose and 
evenly moist. Rain water does not run off. Few weeds will 
come up through the mulch. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





GREAT many experiments have been tried in an effort to 
make cut flowers last longer but few of them have been 
successful. A new angle on the subject is found in the use of 
copper containers which have been experimented with by 
J. C. Ratsek of Cornell University. The containers used had 
natural red, copper oxide and antique finishes. I recently read 
a report on the results. 

Many kinds of cut flowers were used and the conclusions 
drawn were that copper dissolved from the containers reduced 
the number of bacteria in the water. In other containers bac- 
teria were found to be clogging the stems and causing decay. 
Furthermore, slime did not collect in the copper containers 
and since slime contains bacteria this was thought to be an 
advantage. Copper sulphate might be added to the water, of 
course, but too large an amount would be toxic to the flowers 
and would, therefore, be detrimental. It might be said that the 
difference in the length of the keeping quality in most flowers 
when in copper containers was not great enough to be of 
interest to most persons for the average difference was one or 
two days. As a matter of record, however, it is interesting to 
know that copper is slightly better than glass and similar con- 
tainers, at least according to the Cornell experiments. 


HE question of seed vitality will never be settled. The 

behavior of the new cosmos Orange Flare has puzzled 
many. Sown early under glass, few seeds germinated and then 
most erratically. In a coldframe and outside, seed sown in late 
April came like grass as did several varieties of asters, 1931 
seed, the germination of this being as good as 1934 crop. 
Regarding Mr. Hamblin’s remarks I may mention that Saxt- 
fraga aizoon longifolia and S. pyramidalis sown in the green- 
house in February, came up well in April. In the frames, I 
have not been able to germinate a seed of these species for 
years. And as already indicated, I have by means of the green- 
house been able to germinate many sorts of primroses that 
have baffled me for years. Simply by means of the house I 
have been able to grow on to planting out size since August, 
1934, about 500 each of Primula rosea and Bartley pink 
pulverulentas, as well as a batch of P. littoniana and P. flo- 
rinde, besides a number of other types I have not hitherto 
been able to get past the tiny stage. 


R. C. R. WORTH’S experiences with seeds (Horticul- 
ture, May 1) are interesting but I can not agree with 

him that watering by immersion is not a tedious job; to me 
it is appallingly so, 100 or more pots requiring hours of 
attention. To eliminate the task in the greenhouse I am mak- 
ing flat trays of galvanized sheeting, two inches deep, to fit 
the bench and at intervals water will be poured into the trays 
so that the pots standing therein all the time will be constantly 
moist. In the frames, by sinking the pots and keeping the 
glass heavily covered with mats, I have managed to keep seed 
pots fairly moist but the watering task can not be entirely 
eliminated. The advantage of having the pots constantly 
moist in trays in the greenhouse is that they will not have to 
be heavily shaded; some seeds absolutely will not germinate 
in darkness; Primula littoniana is an example. Moreover, | 
am convinced that many primrose seeds need to be constantly 
saturated to induce germination. Intermittent periods of even 
slight dryness, I believe, hold back germination. By the use 
of trays, I can hold the pots constantly wet, without cover- 
ings of paper. I strongly agree that pots or pans are the only 
way for slow subjects, but for the average tiny packets of seed, 
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large pots are ridiculous. I use many three-inch pots and I 
find the four-inch pan or half pot ideal. 


S to watering small seeds by means of a sprayer or rosed 
can, it can not be done successfully. It either merely 
dampens the surface or the seeds are washed about; if the latter 
happens when the seeds have just started to germinate many of 
them will never recover. Furthermore, the risk of damping off 
from overhead watering is very great. My one great problem is 
moss formation on the surface of the soil. Some seedlings do 
not appear to mind it but on the whole I consider it harmful. 
This plague is more rife in the greenhouse when the pots are 
exposed to the light, but I am inclined to think that over- 
head watering encourages it, although I also believe that some 
makes of pots are prone to moss formation. It certainly is not 
due to poor drainage or overwatering. For pricking off seed- 
lings, I prefer flats as they do not dry out so readily. 


NUMBER of persons this year have called my attention 

to the Foam-flower, Tiarella cordifolia, finding it a 
worth while and distinctly interesting rock garden plant and 
especially satisfactory in a shady situation. The Foam-flower 
grows only a foot high, is tufted and is wild along the At- 
lantic Coast. It has a counterpart on the Pacific Coast, T. unt- 
foliata, which is found wild from Alaska to California. The 
tiarella is to be prized especially for its attractive Autumn 
foliage which in some sections becomes very brilliant. This is 
particularly true of the Foam-flower. Seed seems rather diffi- 
cult to obtain, but the plants are easily propagated by division. 





Tiarella unifoliata is the western cousin of the eastern Foam-flower 








Mr. J. Horace McFarland passes judg- 


ment on varieties tested at “Breeze Hill” 


abroad so that a bare 20 per cent of the annual introduc- 
tions are of American origin, it seems well worth while to 
point out that in the marvelous 1935 Spring bloom at ‘Breeze 
Hill,”’ America is stepping to the front, and stepping strongly. 

As I write I think of the literally immense, open flowers of 
Leonard Barron, different from any other rose in its size, 
foliage and general character. Mr. Nicolas, who hybridized it, 
used a strain of Rosa nutkana and thus introduced pure 
American sustaining blood, qualified with the very lovely 
hybrid tea Souv. de Mme. Boullet. The result is an outstand- 
ing rose, and I hope the beginning of a new race. 

Belonging in the same category is Nellie E. Hillock, also a 
pure American, even though raised with the Australian Golden 
Dawn as one parent. It is in effect a pink Golden Dawn, and 
that is comment enough. 

Right near the rapidly increasing Talisman family, sports 
of which seem to appear about once an hour, is Token, an- 
other Montgomery rose uniting two branches of the splendid 
old Ophelia stream in a great bud rose which runs to almost 
orange in tone. 

I must not omit to mention one Talisman sport that is 
different. Mary Hart is a peculiar light red in color and, as it 
masses itself in the garden, produces an effect not given by any 
other rose. I do not see how a light red can fade so pleasantly 
as this one does. 

Radiant Beauty enters the picture as a sport of Francis Scott 
Key that does not ball or show the unpleasant color which 
has been the Key difficulty in Spring. All Summer Radiant 
Beauty is just that, and it has about 25 less petals than its 
parent. It is here to stay. 


BB sreod = American rose fashions have been mostly from 





Roses are used effectively in the garden of Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland at Harrisburg, Pa. 


NEW AMERICAN ROSES PROVE THEIR WORTH 









President Herbert Hoover is pure American, of course, and 
has made an immense splash in the South, one result of wh'ch 
is that there are several sports. Texas Centennial, which is to 
be the great flower of the big state when it does its 100-year 
stunt in 1936, is really an improved Hoover in form, with a 
lovely and distinct deep pink or light red quality including 
such variety as to give it extra charm. It has an associate in 
another Hoover sport which is a clear, fine yellow and which 
is coming out as Texas Gold. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond sings a rose song of upright beauty 
which seems appropriate. It is a Fred Howard rose, with a 
large, double, deep, rich rose-pink flower, but not enough of 
them. Mr. Nicolas’ Carillon, totally different, is ranging off 
toward the desired orange hues, and is another 1935 achieve- 
ment. 

It is good to see the United States getting into the poly- 
antha group. Mr. Nicolas’ Rochester has Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
as one parent, and in its exquisite bloom it has been chasing 
the high quality of Gruss an Aachen, although of lovely 
amber tints. His new Abilane, which I think is to be the name 
for the rose, as yet only numbered, is pure white, and just as 
good, both being in the large-flowered polyantha group that is 
so desirable. With these two belong the bright crimson Empire 
State. All of these new polyanthas are quite distinct and away 
off from the single Poulsen type which seems to be the favorite 
abroad. 

In climbers the much condemned Blaze is now blazing 
magnificently, and it has an opportunity to blaze again. ‘Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James is giving us a real chance in a large- 
flowered yellow climber, although I wish it flowered more 
freely, so as to be a proper companion for the superb pure 
American Mary Wallace. 

At “Breeze Hill’ there is a grand plant of a Van Fleet rose 
which we know only as V.F. 30. It is similar in color to 
Jacotte, with single blooms on a plant of tremendous vigor. 
It is thoroughly desirable. No nurseryman has seen it yet 
enough to want to propagate it, more is the pity! 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
‘Breeze Hill,’’ Harrisburg, Pa. 


A NEW DUST TO REPLACE ARSENIC 


< yeneeee for a non-poisonous insecticide that might be sub- 
stituted for arsenic and that, at the same time, will give 
effective control of insect pests of vegetables, has been re- 
warded by the discovery of derris, a tropical plant from which 
a dust possessing marked insecticidal properties can be pro- 
duced. Entomologists at the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., have tried out this new material against 
worms on cauliflower and Against the Mexican bean beetle 
with a high degree of success. 

Although derris is commonly referred to as a new insecti- 
cide, it is well to remember that centuries ago natives of 
Borneo and the Malay States used this plant as a‘ source of 
poison for fish and for their arrow heads. The fact that it is 
non-poisonous to man when taken through the mouth has 
recently given impetus to its development as an insecticide. 
The dust is made from the ground roots, and it is generally 
agreed that the chief active ingredient is a substance known as 
rotenone. A good grade of powdered derris root will contain 
4 or 5 per cent of rotenone. 

Owing to the fact that derris deteriorates rapidly on ex- 
posure to air and light, the container must be kept tightly 
closed between applications. Dusting should be at the rate of 
25 to 30 pounds per acre, and the material can be applied with 
a power duster or with a good rotary hand duster. In gardens 
or small plantings, the dust may be placed in a cheesecloth 
sack and sifted over the plants. 
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STAKING TALL PERENNIALS 


ERENNIALS in the flower garden should have been staked 

earlier in the season before the plants became well developed. 
Garden makers, like other mortals, are inclined to procrastina- 
tion, however, with the result that the tying up of plants 
usually is left until they begin to fall over from their own 
weight or because of wind and weather. It is better of course 
to supply stakes now than not at all, but care must be taken to 
keep the plants from looking like bags of meal tied around in 
the middle. 


There are many kinds of stakes, from the ordinary bamboo 
stake in its natural color or painted green, to elaborate galvan- 
ized wire stakes. One must choose according to the nature of 
one’s plants and the size of one’s pocketbook. The bamboo 
stakes are the cheapest, of course, but it will be necessary, as a 
rule, to use at least three in order that a good sized perennial 
may retain its natural appearance. Different parts of the plants 
should be fastened to the different stakes with raffia or incon- 
spicuous tape. A green tape such as florists use is helpful but 
soft twine will serve the purpose reasonably well. It is impor- 
tant to tie the tape or string to the stake and merely loop it 
around the plants, taking care not to damage the foliage. This 
gives the plant an opportunity for additional expansion. It is 
very poor policy to tie the tape or string to the plants them- 
selves. 

‘A stake should never be placed exactly in the middle of the 
plant even though a single stake be used. Its place is at one side. 
The metal stakes of different kinds now on the market have 
the advantage of being very inconspicuous and going into the 
ground readily without damaging the roots of the plants. Some 
are sufficiently pliable to be bent in different directions but the 
newer kinds have devices at the top or lower down which are 
readily looped or otherwise fastened around the plants so as to 
give complete support. One of the newest stakes has a semi- 
circular arrangement at the top and comes in various sizes 
adapted to small plants, to those in beds, and to heavy speci- 
mens like peonies and phlox. They keep the plants properly 
supported without having their natural habit of growth affected 
and without the presence of the stakes being indicated. 

There is one advantage in staking plants at this time. Such 
plants as chrysanthemums, boltonias and asters planted in the 
background can be trained forward and made to cover the 
vacancies left by the passing of bleeding-hearts, poppies, and 
plants of this type. 


DOUBTFUL PLANTS HARDY 


EAR SIR—I have been so pleased with results of my 
planting two doubtfully hardy plants that I feel that I 
must write and tell you about them. The two plants, Magnolia 
grandiflora and Ceonathus hybridus, var. Gloire de Versailles, 
were obtained some years ago from a nursery in Virginia. The 
ceonathus came through the past two Winters like a true soldier 
with scarcely any wood injury. It has bloomed beautifully 
and will be, I am sure, a permanent resident of my garden. I 
can’t see that freezing back would spoil this plant much since 
it blooms on new wood. Its panicles of light blue flowers are 
delightful and very welcome at a time when few shrubs are in 
flower. It has never received Winter protection. 

The magnolia blossomed this year for the first time and 
gave me one of my major garden thrills. Up until the past two 
Winters its evergreen foliage scarcely ever showed any signs 
of Winter burning. It took a terrific beating in the Winters of 
1934-1935, but came through bravely even though its new 
growth was weak. It has completely recovered by now. 

I have never bothered much to protect plants of doubtful 
hardiness. Rather, I prefer to give them a location exactly suited 
to their liking and considering my success in growing such 
shrubs as nandina, aucuba, albizzia, crepe myrtle, and so on, 
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here in southern Pennsylvania, I feel that I must be on the 
right track. 

While I am on the subject may I ask the question why 
aren't more gardeners interested in shrubs and other woody 
plants? They are the backbone of my garden and give it a 
sturdiness that I find lacking in so many other gardens. I think 
too many people are interested only in “growing flowers.”’ If 
I were in that class I think I could do better by planting my 
flowers in a vegetable garden. The few annuals that I do raise 
are grown only in naturalistic positions. My perennials are 
grown only in positions where they would feel at home and 
look well. Of course this type of gardening would bar such 
plants as zinnias, asters, and all other bedding plants but I 
don't miss them. There shall never be a ‘‘flower bed” in 
my garden! I have my rewards. While other neighbors are 
spraying, dusting and delousing their much prized flowers, I 
am enjoying my evergreen barberries, primroses, gentians, 
ferns, orchids, daphnes and many choice things too numerous 
to mention. 

—Franklin A. Diller. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


LILIES HAVING BULBILS 


THER species of lily besides the true tiger lily make 
bulbils in the upper leaf axils, as Lilium sargentie, but 
the only species with erect flowers of the L. elegans type is 
L. bulbiferum. Except for these little bulbs the plant looks 
much like others of this group, the flowers bright red-orange, 
nearly orange, with small raised purple-black dots. It blooms 
early in June, at least a week before true L. elegans. It is abso- 
lutely hardy and perfectly willing to grow. There are several 
lots here, grown from seed and withered imported bulbils. As 
this is native to central Europe it must have been long known, 
but evidently it is little seen in this country. Although it is 
scarcely different in effect from other orange forms of this 

erect type of lily, yet the many bulbils make it interesting. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


CELANDINE POPPIES IN VIRGINIA 


EAR SIR—In Horticulture of June 15 an article under 
the signature of Mary Eleanor Rorer of Roanoke, Va., 
entitled “‘A Floral Stranger,’’ refers to the celandine poppy. 
The writer states that this flower is not a native of this part 
of Virginia, which statement, according to my experience, is 
somewhat misleading. This plant is found in great numbers 
near Clifton Forge, which is within an hour's ride of Roanoke. 
There are two varieties of this plant, the greater and the 
lesser celandine, the latter having the larger bloom. The lesser 
(Ficaria ficaria) the large, solitary, satiny, yellow flowers of 
which strikingly star the European pastures, was Wordsworth’'s 
special delight, and much poetical association clusters about it, 
according to Neltje Blanchan, in ‘““Wild Flowers.” 


—AMrs. Courtney Edmond. 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


NEEDS OF LILIUM SUPERBUM 


Dear Sir:—My plants of Lilium superbum appear to be strong and healthy 
and develop buds. At this stage the leaves begin to turn yellow at the bottom 
and wither and the flower head turns over to one side. Soon the whole stalk 
has turned yellow. What is the cause of this trouble? 
ery of Lilium superbum are invariably found growing 

wild throughout the eastern part of the United States in 
moist soil. Therefore, in choosing a location for the American 
turk’s-cap lily, as it is popularly called, select a spot where 
the soil is moist and yet where there is good drainage. Further- 
more, to insure cool soil around the roots, set the bulbs eight 
inches deep. This lily requires an acid condition. Plants that 
are now turning yellow might be saved to some extent by 
occasional thorough watering and the bulbs may be reset this 
Fall when the stalks have died down. 
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LESS WEEDS 


and V 


BETTER BLOOMS 


F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to hoe 

out weeds and break up sun-baked soil, be 
sure to use P. I. C. Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulator keeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer's 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


EumblemYrotected 
PEAT mosS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 








An Invitation 


to ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit 
and inspect our field of Rock 
Garden Plants any time during 
the Summer. Our collection is na- 
tionally recognized as one of the 
finest in America. Approximately 
1,000 varieties, grown in the open 
field and not in pots. 


At the American Rock Garden 
Society’s Show held in Cincinnati 
last May, we made two entries; a 
Collection of Saxifrages and a 
Collection of Rare American Al- 
pines and we won two firsts. 
These plants, after traveling 900 
miles, demonstrated the high 
quality of our stock. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VERMONT 


No connection with the Geo. Mitchell Gardens 








Seabrook Nurseries 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


You are cordially invited to visit 
one of New England’s largest and 
most popular gladiolus fields. We 
have 20 acres in bloom from July 
20th to September 20th and are 
located on the U. S. Route 1, the 
main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H. seven miles from Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


Write for SEABROOK 
Fall Liss NEW HAMPSHIRE 














_COLCHICUM 


>| ! Sometimes called Fall Crocus 
/ 3 LARGE BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 
Piast Now for Lavender Flowers this Aug. or Sept. 


Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gardeners, and we will send | extra bulb FREE * 


\ Write for bulb list illustrated in color 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F D.6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 























SIX FINE IRIS 


for garden effect — Plant Now 


Coronation, deep vellow ............ $.35 
Mary Barnett, pale lavender ........ .30 


Morning Splendor, red-purple ....... 30 
Old Ivory, soft cream yellow ........ .25 
Rheingauperle, lovely pink .......... 39 


Sweet Lavender, rosy mauve ........ .25 
Set of 6 varieties $1 (add ro’tare) 











GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
PERCOLATOR FOR LIQUID MANURE 


ANY persons find satisfaction in fashioning their own 

garden implements. The other day a friend took me to 

see a new device which he had purchased, a contraption which 

would produce liquid fertilizer without the usual flock of 

mosquitoes and odors that one associates with the big vat of 
this brew that is so useful. 

This percolator, for it was just that, had three distinct 
advantages over the usual tub method of producing liquid 
fertilizer: It does not breed mosquitoes; it seems to be odor- 
less; it produces a clear fluid with no sediment. 

The idea appealed to me so strongly and the device was so 
simple that I decided to see what I could turn out that would 
produce the same results from a home-made filter. A hammer, 
a sharp brad and a pair of tinsmith’s snips were the only tools 
I needed to use and it took less than an hour to complete the 
percolator and set it in operation. 

A relic of the happy and now famous “horse and buggy 
days,’’ was found in the shape of a five-gallon kerosene tank 
with a small spigot. A discarded, round, gallon can was 
pounced upon in the garage and I set to work with the snips, 
cutting the bottom from the gallon can. Luck was with me, 
for I found that the mouth of the gallon can would, with a 
little persuasion, fit inside the mouth of the five-gallon can. 








LIQuid 
SHEE eC 
MANURE 





= 





@ox Tea GWE 
PER COLATOR 
HEIGHT 








A diagram of the liquid manure percolator 


Persuasion consisted in slitting the mouth of the small can 
and then compressing the lip into a smaller circle. 

Next the filter. Taking the bottom of the smaller can which 
had been cut off, I trimmed this down slightly in size so that 
it would drop down inside the smaller can and yet leave rooth 
for the burlap which I proposed to use for the filter cloth. 
With hammer and brad I peppered the tin disc with small 
holes. From a gunny sack I cut a piece of burlap enough larger 
than the tin circle so that I could wrap a rim of burlap over 
the upper side of the disc. After a trial or two I set the filter 
in the smaller can, making sure that the burlap overlapped 
the disc all the way round on the upper side of the disc. Fill- 
ing the upper can about two-thirds full of pulverized sheep 
manure I poured the water in to the brim. The percolator 
began to work. 

I find that one ‘‘charge’! of the dry dressing will make five 
gallons of the liquid, entirely clear. One improvement that 
could be made, would be to make the upper, or percolator 
unit, much larger so as to contain more water and a larger 
charge. But the home-made percolator ‘‘percs,’’ the plants 
begin to show appreciation, so we think the homely idea is 
worth passing on to folks who like to make their own. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. —Raymond E. Huntington. 
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“BULBS 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING” 


New 1935 edition ready. If you 
haven’t yet received YOUR copy 
—ask for it right away. 


More than 60 varieties illus- 
trated in natural colors — the 
most complete list’ ever — 
standard varieties and some ex- 


ceptional NEW NOVELTIES. 
Mail Your Request Today! 


8g State Peles) Boston 














Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 





ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 131 offers 
many new and unusual colors for the first 
time this year. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 








Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 
BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 








Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
, frost- 


POOLS Fen 


dation necessary. Stock size 72 inches 
x 42 inches x 8 inches deep. Immediate 
shipment. Price at factory $27.50. Spe- 
cial sizes and shapes to order. 


EMERSON & NORRIS CO. 
BRIGHTON BOSTON, MASS. 


Varitex cast- 











VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 


(quality considered) in Large Quanti- 

ties can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Save time and effort 

Order today 


Price $1.85 


Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 
B. C. HAMILTON 


320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 











FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS OFFER 


Six fine varieties includ- ]$ 00 
ing Eleanor Roosevelt 9 -/- 
(Gold Medal in 1933— 
sold for $5.00 in 1934), outstanding 
Fall Bloomer. These Irises bloom 
both in the spring and in the fall and 
are very hardy and free flowering. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is a rich, dark, 
} fluorite purple self. Large, strong 
plants, prompt delivery. 


ALL IRIS a°PEONY FARM 


A N KANSA 






















Plant the seed in Au- 
gust for your early 
} Spring sales which 
bring the highest 
prices, but to avoid 


Hhave BETTER and 
BEST blooms. There- 


} Ore: pean e? 

see mixed $1. 
| To ~ sure of true 
} stock, send direct to 
the originator of this 
a Sas fee) strain. 

erton G. Ellis, Box 66, Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and ‘Suggestions for Marketing 

Pansy Plants on Request) 





The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures . oy healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 ae Fe 1% > 3, 5 + ogy Ay discount 
gston, N. 


enn LEAFMOLD Co. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 





HOODACRES 


ORIGINATING GARDENS 


Our DELPHINIUM varieties ac- 
claimed the World Around — 
WHITE and Colored kinds. 


Hoodacres SEEDS bring enchant- 
ment and thrills. Sown August 
— Bloom June. Ask for Latest 
Listing. 


Japanese Iris. Extensive list of 
finest grown, including Hoodacres 
originations. 


CHAS. F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 








HORTICULTURE 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM DIFFICULTIES 


S there have been several notes in Horticulture in regard to 
difficulties encountered in raising Mesembryanthemum 
crinifolium (Dorotheanthus criniflorus) , it may be of interest 
to add my experiences with this South African annual. Hav- 
ing read that it was fond of dry situations, I felt that it would 
be admirably suited for use on a planted wall. Seeds were 
sown in a flat in April, 1934. Germination was very poor. 
The few plants obtained were transplanted into paper pots, 
and, when danger of frost had past, they were set out on the 
wall. All very quickly succumbed. The seed had been ordered 
late in the Winter. 

This season, having read the various notes in Horticulture 
on lack of success in raising this variety from seed, I took my 
seeds to a nearby florist to be started in a greenhouse. The seeds 
were sown around the middle of February and fine germina- 
tion was obtained. The plants grew along lustily and had to 
be potted by mid-April. When they were set out on May 13 
the plants were covered with buds, several flowering. In a few 
days all were covered with narrow-rayed daisies in many 
shades with dark contrasting centers. A number of the colors 
were very pretty, but candor forces me to add that the Living- 
stone daisy contains in its galaxy of colors as penetrating a 
shade of carmine as I have ever seen—that unfortunate shade 
once known as “‘puice,’’ but now sometimes described as a 
lively magenta. It formed most regrettable combinations on 
my wall that was crowded with Spring bloom, none more so 
than when it appeared at the base of a clump of the lovely 
scarlet stars of Silene virginica, although further along its 
conjunction with phlox subulata Vivid was almost as disturb- 
ing. It was immediately apparent that it was a color to be 
most hastily discarded. The remaining plants in tones of pink, 
cream and buff proved to be colors that could live amicably 
with their neighbors. 

The plants bloomed well for several weeks. Then it was 
noticed that there was a diminution in the size of the daisies, 
and finally that the number of plants was decreasing. When 
set out they had been given two exposures, a section of a wall 
facing west and another section facing east. The casualties 
were first noted on the eastern wall, naturally, the hottest 
situation. At first suspicion centered upon the rabbits, whose 
antics on the lawn entertain us all, but whose early morning 
nibblings are not always so amusing. A close examination of 
the dead plants showed that the leaves had not been chewed 
off, but were still to be seen, although shriveled and-brown. 
As these notes are being written the latter part of June the 
survivors among the Livingstone daisies are in low-lying 
sections of the wall facing west. 

I note that one gardener, in commending South African 
annuals, writes, that unless well-supplied with moisture when 
starting their growth the plants become spindly and fail to 
bloom, while another writer reports that in her experience 
M. crinifolium does not like excessive moisture and will die 
if watered freely. It is interesting to speculate as to whether 
my plants were baked or drowned! It is obvious that my 
plants have been up against conditions with which they were 
unable to cope. As interest has been aroused in the past few 
years in South African annuals it would be of value to hear 
from other gardeners just what soil and exposure they have 
found that such plants require in America. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 


Staunton, Va. 
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CYANOGAS 
KILLS ANTS. 


P. 

. K, N.Y. 
are TO-KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 





Lieb’s Winter 


MARIGOLD 


A Sensational Cut Flower Novelty 


Mahogany brown, crested yellow 
centers. Distinctly sweet. Sow 
seed from July 15 for Winter 
blooms. Use any conservatory 
that can be kept free from frost. 
Originator’s liberal package $1.00; 
cultural directions with each. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Paneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


























CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flewering cut fl orer 

Easy to grew in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 

IMustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pet grewn, named 

serts, from Amerten's leading epecialict, sent gratis, if you 
tien thie adverts 


“Longview” ™ S“ Crichton, Ala. 




































GRAVELY Oo \A 


GARDEN TRACTOR 2 Fhzoe Mochiogs 
-POWEP MOWER Ah fy 1 One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 






Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 









7) Burpee’s 
Daffodils 


I2 Bulbs forZ25¢ 


A wonderful opporcunity to get lovely 
Daffodils at a fraction of their usuai 
cost and enjoy these Spring flowers in 
your garden, Best large and medium 
trumpet Daffodils mixed. Al! Bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Special! offer 
12 Bulbs (value 65c) for only 25¢; 
50 Bulhs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $2. 00. 
All Bulbs sent posipaid 
BURPEE’S FALL 
BULB BOOK FREE 
Allabout best Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, Hyacinths, Blue- 
bells, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
ete., for Fall planting. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
797 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Impiements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 























More than 1000 
species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


POTTED ALPINES 


which may be safely planted at 
this season for immediate effect. 
Scientific advice given on select- 
ing rock plants which will thrive 
in the d.fferent climatic condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 


I2ZCROCUS IO? 


BURPEE'S GUARANTEED BULBS 
A wonderful introductory bargain to prove to 
you that Burpee’s Bulbs are the best. 
12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25¢) for only {0c. 
125 Crocus Bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. 
200 Crocus Bulbs (value $4.00) for $1.50. 
Postpaid. Best colors mixed—yellow, blue, 
purple, white, striped. Guaranteed to bloom. 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE. 
~* — f seen Banag — 
. ‘or Fall planting. Write today. 
Burpees 
Bulb Book Tie ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 


1935 




























FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS... 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in Amevica and p ovi’es material for 
year--ound color in your garden. Our 
serves ac mavy and vavied. Two 
disp'ay grcuyds convenient!y located. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass, Framingham, Mass. 








FP 15 SASS IRIS 


Popular 
NAMED VARIETIES 
Including RAMESIS 

(Dykes’ Medal Winner) 
and MIDGARD 
All labeled and sent post- 
paid in U. S. for $3 


LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


135) SOUTH HYDRAULIC WICHITA KANSAS 














Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 
lovely bloom througout the season, 
send $5 for a practical plan to 


LOUISE WILLIAMS 
15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSCN & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 

















A Grand BULB BOOK 
FREE: It cost ug many 
thousands of dollars to pre- 
pare this de luxe Year Book 
showing Tulips, Hyacinths 
and other Spring Flowers in 
their natural colors, yet a 
copy is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today. 

Our Motto: From Grower 





; Direct to Consumer 
Treoemannaca VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28. BABYLON, L.1I.,N.Y. 











HORTICULTURE 


A TOP-GRAFTED LILAC HEDGE 


HALF century ago I planted a'100 foot hedge of the 

common lilac, Syringa vulgaris, the variety seen so often 
growing in clumps about the homesteads in this latitude. The 
plants flourished like unto the traditional “‘green bay tree” 
until some of the trunks were more than a dozen feet high. 

A few seasons ago, the idea occurred to me that I need not 
be content with just the one variety, excellent though it was, 
when so many more were possible. So I had one of my good 
friends at the Arnold Arboretum cut scions of a dozen or more 
varieties, during the Winter, and in the Spring these were 
grafted into the one-year-old small branches. Now I have the 
delight of seeing many named kinds varying from the fine 
white Vestale and Mont Blanc with their immense fronds, to 
the very dark Ludwig Spaeth, Marceau and some that are al- 
most black, all growing in the one hedge, prolonging the lilac 
season, and filling the 2ztmosphere with delightful incense for 
hundreds of feet around. 

Any one, even if he has but one small clump, could follow 
my example, remembering that the scions must be cut in the 
early Winter and kept dormant until used. It has been my ex- 
perience that the cleft graft method is the better one, but I have 
had some success with bud grafting later in the season. In my 
long lease of life I have had a full experience with plants but 
nothing that has given me more satisfaction than my lilac 
hedge. 

—Walter G. Kendall. 


Atlantic, Mass. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Arvista Gardens. (172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich.) ‘Irises, peonies, oriental 
poppies, hemerocallis, 1935.’ 

Auglaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio.) ‘‘Along the garden path, Summer 1935." 
(Peonies, oriental poppies, price list 1935). 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc. (No. Abington, and Framingham, Mass.) ‘‘Plants for the 
herb garden.”’ 

Dreer, Henry A. (Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘‘Seeds, plants, bulbs for Summer planting, 
1935." 

Fair Chance Farm 
1936.” 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) ‘‘July 1, 
oriental poppies, eremurus, iris, bulbs.”’ 

Gogel, Walter A., Co. (908 Alvison Rd., Toledo, Ohio.) ‘‘Gogel embossed garden 
labels.”’ 

Harrold’s Pansy Gardens and Greenhouses. (Grants Pass, Ore.) ‘‘Harrold’s pansy 
annual, June 1935-June 1936.” 

Hickory Hill Gardens. (Mrs. F. Stuart Foote, 516 College Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) ‘‘Price list of choice daffodils—season 1935."’ 

Kennedy, Andrew, R., Inc. (224 W. 34th St., N. Y.) ‘“‘Kennedy kwality bulbs, 
Autumn 1935." 

Kenwood Iris Gard:ns. (Montgomery and Euclid Rds., Cincinnati, O.) 
Summer 1935, Spring 1936. (Hemerocallis) .”’ 

Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) (Gladioli and peony offerings). 


(Beloit, Kansas.) ‘‘Irises, peonies, poppies, Fall 1935, Spring 


1935—native plants, 


“‘Trises, 




















AQUILEGIA “CRIMSON STAR” 


The Sensational Outstanding English Novelty 


Highest award of Merit English Horticultural Societv. The long spurs are a rich 
crimson, the center is white tinged carmine. The flowers measure 3 inches in 
diameter, and are borne on erect 2 foot stems. Strong vigorous growers, comes 


er ee eee Per Pkt. 25 cts. 1/16 oz. 95 cts. 


Our Summer catalog features many outstanding and unusual PLANTS. SEEDS 
and BULBS for Fall planting and has a true handsome COLOR PLATE of this 
Columb.ne; it is free to readers of this magazine. 


PUDOR’S, INC., Delphinium Specialists, Puyallup, Wash. 














MANY THANKS 


To the thousands of visitors who visited our Peony Exhibit during 
mid-June, and whom we sincerely trust were pleased with our efforts. 


In the meantime, please do not forget that we are headquarters 
for some choice ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS—SHADE TREES 
and FLOWERING SHRUBS as well as HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 
NIALS—PHLOX and both GERMAN and JAPANESE IRIS. 


Prices Reasonable 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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IRIS—PEONIES 


If you want Iris or Peonies of exceptional 
quality, size and hardiness, send for our 
free, illustrated catalog. Our stock is grown 
in the famous Yakima Valley, which pro- 
duces the best stock obtainable anywhere. 
Our prices are very reasonable. Include 
names of a few interested friends and re- 
ceive a nice free Iris when you order. 


MILLER’S GARDENS, Grandview, Wash. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 












WANTED — TARRAGON: I am anxious to 
secure some clumps of Tarragon, the herb 
so frequently used in our grandmother's 
gardens. If you can furnish any of these 
clumps, please wr.te stating approxima e 
size and number available. S. B. N., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





SOUTHERN IRIS SPECIES: 4 Varieties, 
named, $1.00. Iris, Narcissus, Hemerocallis, 
etc. Catalog on recucst. Carl C. Tyler, 6791 
Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 





DAFFODILS—Selected European varieties 
—at foreign prices. Number limited. Gov- 
ernment inspection. Miss Mary McD. Beirne, 
Ashland, Virginia. 





1935 PANSY SEED from 3 wonderful 
strains: ‘‘Michigan Mammoth,” largest 
plant and flower; ‘‘America,”’ giant, very 
early, profuse, on compact plant; ‘“‘Swiss 
Giant,”’ richest and most beautiful colors. 
1500 seeds, $1.00. Magnificent longspur 
Columbine, Elliott strain, 1000 seeds, 50c. 
List. Paul Ward, Seedsman, H-1lsca.e, Mich. 





BEGONIAS — Unusual Varieties. Green 
Tree Flower Gardens, 316 West Chew St., 
Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Working foreman or herdsman, experienced 
in feeding, production of clean milk. Excel- 
lent calf man. Capable grower of all farm 
crops, fruit, flowers. Married, one child. 
E. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Gardener, greenhouse man: Scotch 38, 
single, Al credentials. Moderate pay. P. B., 
Care of “Horticu:ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener: Experienced in all branches 
of horticulture. Scotch, age 32. Excellent 
references. W. E., Care of “Horti.ulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener: German hor- 
ticultural training; life practical, scientific 
experience in every phase of the profession, 
Successful record with leading nurseries 
and private estates. Expert grower all 
choice plants, flowers, fruits, vegetables, in 
greenhouses and outside; all landscape 
work, laying out new, renovating old place. 
Knowledge of live stock, farm crops, eco- 
nomical upkeep of estate. Trustworthy. 
Married. H. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Life experience greenhouses, 
trees, lawns, etc. arried, no children, 
age 49, American born. Can take full charge. 
References. 8S. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Life experience indoor and out. 
English training, middle age*, desires posi- 
tion on small estate. F. D. C., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass 





Gardener: Norwegian, many years experi- 
ience care of lawns, shrubs, flowers, fruit 
trees, vegetables, general work. Best of 
references. W. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience flowers, greenhouses, vege- 
tables, fruit, rock gardens and live stock. 
Best of references. e M. A., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-estate superintendent desires po- 
sition. Thoroughly experienced in landscap- 
ing, greenhouses, flowers, pools and rock 
garden. Also fruit and vegetables under 
glass and outside. Efficient and dependable, 
capable of entire charge. Danish, 39 years 
of age, married, one child. Excellent refer- 
ences. K. L, F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 

















Gardener and greenhouse man: English, life 
experience in all branches of gardening, 
inside or out, fruit, flowers and vegetables. 
Married, no children. Thoroughly under- 
stands the upkeep of an estate. Best of 
references. L. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 











